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What Should America Do Now 


in Bizonia? 


Mr. Havicuurst: Last Friday a 
joint British-American announce- 
ment stated the framework of the 
new government of Bizonia. Is this 
union of British and American Ger- 
man zones a step toward a united and 
peaceful Germany? What are Amer- 
ican responsibilities in Germany? 

Secretary Draper, what is the basic 
economic problem which Bizonia 
may solve? 


Mr. Draver: After two years in 
)Germany as Economic Adviser to 
jGeneral Clay, and now watching it 
rom Washington, the problem is 
till food. Germany never was self- 
sufficient. At Potsdam she lost 25 per 


which was taken over by Russia and 
lby Polish administration. Split into 
ones—western Germany with six 
illion more population than eastern 
/Germany—Bizonia must have food, 
und only by developing the coal and 
Steel resources of the Ruhr and ex- 
yorting them can Germany ever pay 
.or food. Without such a solution, we 
pee no opportunity for saving the 
nillions which Bizonia is now cost- 


ps the American taxpayer. 
| Mr. Havicuurst: What does Bi- 
/(onia mean for government in Ger- 


3 Is this a new German state, 


a 


1 


with self-government for the German 


people? 


Mr. Taytor: Not at all. It is really 
a form of self-help, a temporary 
means of dealing with economic 
problems in both zones. I personally 
hope, however, that it will set the 
form for a government which will 
come—in other words, a central gov- 
ernment in Germany. 


Mr. Havicuurst: What are your 
views on Bizonia, Riddy? 


Mr. Rippy: I feel that, first, an ex- 
planation of my position is necessary 
on two points. I want to make it quite 
clear that I have no intention what- 
ever of telling America what it should 
do in Bizonia or anywhere else in the 
world; and, second, that my views. 
are merely those of an interested in- 
dividual. I am no longer, as I think 
you know, connected with the Brit- 
ish administration in the British 
Zone. 

I should like to express my views by 
asking a question of Secretary Dra- 
per. It is a fact, is it not, that Bizonia is 
merely a temporary setup to meet an 
emergency situation? I believe that 
this has been stressed by both the 


commanders-in-chief. 


Mr. Draper: Yes; the new German 
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Economic Council’s powers are tem- 
porary and go into effect tomorrow to 
meet the situation and to strengthen 
the administration of the bizonal 
area in the economic field. 


Mr. Rwpy: The ultimate aim is 
still that which is enshrined in Pots- 
dam—to get Germany treated as an 
economic whole. 


Mr. Draper: There is no question 
about that. We have endeavored for 
two years to get those Potsdam agree- 
ments really implemented; and the 
bizonal organization—the United 
Kingdom and the United States join- 
ing together—was a step toward uni- 
fication. 


Mr. Havicuurst: Is this a step to- 
ward real unification, Draper, or is it 
perhaps a step toward setting up a 
basic division between eastern and 
western Germany? 


Mr. Draper: It recognizes the fact 
that there is division because there has 
not yet been agreement to implement 
the unity agreed on at Potsdam. 


Mr. Havicuurst: What did the 
Russians think of our proposal? 


Mr. Draper: They do not like it. 
For two years they have refused to 
carry out the agreement which was 
made at Potsdam. We have endeay- 
ored with every effort we could make 
to have that implemented, and now 


that we have invited all the zones to 
join with us, and have for a year been 
joined with the British Zone, they 
claim that we are the ones who are 
splitting Germany. | 
In the beginning our relations with | 
the Russians were on the fricndiow 
basis. We were trying to work out 
the problem together—all four of us” 
—toward a peaceful and permanent. 
solution of the German problem. For | 
example, two years ago we took the 
Russians and French and British, our 
colleagues in the economic director-: 
ate, to the Riviera to get better ac- 
quainted. On the way down, Genera! | 
Zorin, one of the Russian representa- 
tives, taught us all how to play Rus-; 
sian 21. We worked and played to- 
gether. In an hour he had taken) 
away all our German occupation) 
marks. For the rest of the trip he was: 
the capitalist and we were the com- 
munists. Then later on they invited 
us, very hospitably, to the Leipzig: 
Fair. They heaped us with gifts— 
china, furs, and even an accordion, 
that I could not play. | 
But the situation is different now) 
I sent a cable last Christmas to give 
my regards to the members of the 
economic directorate. I just had worc 
yesterday that it had not been de: 
livered for a month because there 
had been no meeting during tha: 
time. On the agenda were three items 
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they tell me: First, reading of the 
ninutes of the last meeting; second, 
seading of my cable; third, some eco- 
romic problem—disagreed. 


' Mr. Havicuurst: Is Germany go- 
‘ug to be part of the Marshall Plan, 
ir is this something that is independ- 
‘ot of the general program for Euro- 
fean recovery? 


| Mr. Draper: No. Western Ger- 
any must be part of the Marshall 


Plan. Germany in the past was an im- 
portant part of European economy, 
both as a market and as an exporter of 
goods needed by the rest of Europe. 


Mr. Taytor: How much is that 
going to cost the American taxpayer? 


Mr. Draper: It costs a good deal. 
The Army asked for appropriations 
under the disease and unrest formula 
—in accordance with our internation- 
al obligation to prevent what will en- 
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danger the occupying forces and to 
keep the population from starvation. 
That alone, now that the British with 
their dollar shortage are unable to 
pay their half as they did before, will 
cost us about seven hundred million 
dollars this next year. In addition, the 
share of the economic recovery pro- 
gram for Germany is planned at some 
two hundred and fifty million dollars, 
so the total is about one billion dollars 
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that we are paying, or will pay, as th: 
price for a stable and peaceful world 

But without this American help— 
principally American food—westers 
Germany and all western Europ 
would lose hope. Chaos would threat 
en. The rights of the individual in 
free society might well give way t 
the police state. 


Mr. Taytor: What about the re 
cent strikes? 
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) Mr. Draver: Those strikes are a 
:rious indication of the food short- 
.ge. They are really not strikes in a 
ense, since they have only lasted for 
»wenty-four hours. They are demon- 
jrations, really, to indicate to the Ger- 
jan administration that better food 
jistribution and better food collection 
just be maintained. 


| Mr. Havicuurst: I will go along 
/ith you on the view that productiv- 
ly should be restored in Germany. 
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But there are a number of people who 
argue that a productive Germany 
would once more be a threat to peace. 


Mr. Draper: Well, look at the situ- 
ation today. Western Germany is at 
about 40 per cent of her prewar pro- 
ductive level. Neighboring countries 
are at around 90 per cent—some at 
100 per cent. Lack of productivity is 
a threat to peace at this time—a great- 
er threat than productivity itself. 
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Mr. Rippy: But it is true, is it not, 
that a productive Germany could be 
a threat to peace? It seems to me that 
what we want to insure is a change of 
outlook in the German men who are 
going to run this economic machine. 


Mr. Draprr: There is no question 
about that at all. I thoroughly agree 
with you. During the period of occu- 
pation, of course, there can be no 
threat to the peace; but, before the 


AREA. 
46,400 SQ. MI. 


Germans take over for themselves, 

must educate and slant them in oul 
own direction or in a democratical]} 
represented direction—toward fred 
dom of the individual. | 


Mr. Havicuurst: In connectict 
with your inauguration as presider 
of the University of Louisville, Ta 
lor, you are running a two-day sem 
nar on the program of German rij 


education, Why did you think thi 
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¢ was important that you should car- 
y on this kind of activity here in the 
teart of the U.S.A.? 


Mr. Taytor: While I was still in 
sermany I read a few papers that 
cached us, and I listened to a few 
adio programs, and then I came 
ack this spring—spent six months 
1 this country, and talked here and 
nere about what we were doing— 
nd it came ever more home to me 


nat the people in this country do not 


; 


understand what is being done by 
their government in Germany. I 
simply want to do my part to get the 
American public interested in what 
is being done, to tell them what is 
being done, and to get them behind 
what is being done. 


Mr. Havicuurst: Riddy, you and 
Taylor worked together in London 
for a year before D-Day, and then 
went into Germany together to help 
reestablish German education and 
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cultural affairs on a democratic basis. 
What is the British policy on what 
we call reeducation of Germany? 


Mr. Rippy: I do not like the word 
“reeducation.” To me it implies that 
the indoctrination which the Nazis 
used in their schools is also a form of 
education, and as educators ourselves 
I am sure we should all resent that 
suggestion. 

What we tried to do was, first of all, 
to get German education started. By 
that I mean get it started at all levels 
—from the nursery school right up to 
the university—and in particular to 
insure that all children received some 
of the necessary limited education 
which was being offered. 


When the system had got started 
(and in this the Germans were given 
the fullest possible scope for action— 
that indeed, itself, was part of their 
reeducation), we tried to insure that 
the Germans used the system which 
they had in the way it should be 
used—to encourage the individual 
pupils, the individual Germans, to 
think for themselves, form their own 
judgments, and act accordingly. 


In all this we thought it very im- 
portant to build from the bottom up- 
ward. We are less impressed by high- 
sounding directives emanating from 
a minister of education than by the 
fact that the ordinary teacher in the 
schools accepts those ideas and is will- 
ing to carry them out. That is why we 
have been so terribly anxious, in the 
British Zone, to get as many German 
individuals as possible out of Ger- 
many to see something of the life and 


conditions in the neighboring | 
tries. 


Mr. Havicuurst: I agree with 
thoroughly on that last procedui 
the period that I spent in Gert 
last autumn, talking with Ges 
educational leaders, I found the! 
suffering from a feeling of isolati, 
a feeling that they would be ¢ 
from the well-meaning peop 
other countries, people whom | 
thought should cooperate with 
people who would be their nai 
colleagues. Yet they were unab 
buy books from America or Engi 
since they had no foreign exch 
One of these men said to me, 
Americans do not realize it, but’ 
are making one vast ghetto a 
Germany. You have built a 
around us so that ideas and pe 
cannot enter in and go out fr 
What is your government doing 
your government doing anythin 
the way of spending money to b 
Germans into your country?” 


4 


Mr. Rippy: There is a lim 
amount of money available for 
purpose. But the majority of 
people come out of Germany by 
efforts of private individuals anc 
ganizations—for instance, the uni 
sities, which invite Germans to c 
over to British universities for a 
riod of a whole year. 


Mr. Drarer: What do we sa 
the charge that this is cultural 
perialism ? 


Mr. Ruiwpy: I should say that 


is sheer nonsense. We are just let 
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the Germans see for themselves what 
is going on outside, and they can 
make up their own minds about it. 
We are not telling them what they 
must think. 


Mr. Taytor: Speaking of cultural 
exchange and imperialism of intellec- 
tual character, the United States gov- 
ernment is not spending any money 
on getting Germans to this country 
as far as cultural exchange is con- 
cerned. Here at the University of 
uisville we have the first man who 
is teaching under that scheme, but we 
re paying his expenses. 

There is, however, one point that 
hould be said in our government’s 
favor, and that is we have, shall I say, 
some “ninety-day wonders.” The De- 
partment of State and the Depart- 
ent of the Army worked out a pol- 
icy some months ago that is actually 
being put into effect now, under 
hich American experts can visit for 
fa maximum of ninety days and work 
with the United States program there. 


Mr. Havicuurst: I know that 
ome very good people have gone to 
ey and attempted to do what 
they could in ninety days, but my feel- 
tng is that that is altogether too short 
ia time. I regard it as very important 
that we get some of our people to 
\work in German universities and 
iichools and that in return we get 
ome Germans to work in our univer- 
tities and schools. At the University 
of Chicago we are now working out 
uch an arrangement with a German 
lniversity whereby some of our fac- 


teaching in a German university, and 
eventually some of the German pro- 
fessors will come to Chicago. 


Mr. Taytor: When you get down 
to it, this charge of cultural imperial- 
ism can be answered in this way: For 
long after the war the newspapers in 
this country, the radio, and what have 
you, said that we were not doing very 
much. I will tell you what we were 
not doing. We did not have fifty 
thousand teachers over there teaching 
the Germans. We did not write or 
print fifty million textbooks for them. 
We simply told the Germans what 
they could not do. We said: “These 
things—militarism, National Social- 
ism—you will not put back into your 
system. You will reform your system 
according to these and these plans. 
We will approve or disapprove.” 
From my point of view that means 
giving the ball to them. They are re- 
sponsible for their own reeducation. 
Weare there to help and, if necessary, 
to step in. 


Mr. Rippy: May I just go back one 
moment to that charge of imperial- 
ism? It is perfectly true that the ma- 
jority of Germans who have come out 
of the British Zone have come to Brit- 
ain. That is merely because it is an 
easier thing to arrange. But a large 
number have also gone to other coun- 
tries. Some have, for instance, gone 
to Sweden, some to Denmark; and 
there is not the slightest reason why 
Germans from the British Zone 
should not come over to the United 
States. It would be a very good thing. 


Mr. Draper: I agree thoroughly 
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with you. Not only for educational 
purposes but also for business pur- 
poses, Germans must get into the cul- 
tural stream and the business stream 


of the world as quickly as possible. 


Mr. Havicuurst: Assuming that 
we are doing a fairly good job and 
that we will do a better job in the fu- 
ture of helping to associate ourselves 
with some of the ablest and most 
democratic of the future German 
leaders, what do we say to the charge 
which many people make that we 
will, in the end, have no success in 
making the Germans more demo- 
cratic because of some basic flaws in 
the German social system? For ex- 
ample, there is the question of war 
guilt. Do the Germans accept their 
war guilt? 

Mk. Rippy: I think that a lot of the 
Germans are in an unfortunate posi- 
tion in this matter. They have not yet 
had access to the real documents. We 
know the answer to this question. But 
the Germans were subjected to propa- 
ganda for thirteen years, and the 
books just are not available. I do 
know, however, that the records of 
the Nuremberg trials are available in 
all the universities, and German 
scholars are preparing statements 
putting forward a German point of 
view. I think that that will be ex- 
tremely helpful. 


Mr. Havicuurst: Yes. I would say 
that the problem of Germany’s guilt 
for the war appears to be growing in 
intensity in the minds of the German 
people. There is more talk and more 
writing about it now, for example, 
than there was immediately after 


the war. In public opinion polls con: 
ducted by the United States Military 
Government, the following question 
has been asked of German civilians 
at various times since October, 1945) 
“Do you think that the entire Ger 
man population is responsible for the 
war because they permitted the gov, 
ernment to come into power whic I 
planned to plunge the whole worl 
into war?” For the first six months 
when this question was asked, less 
than 20 per cent replied “Yes” to the 
question; but at the end of 1946, 34 
per cent said “Yes.” 

This increasing consciousness 9) 
war guilt is probably due to three 
causes: first, to sermons of the clergy; 
second, to the spread of factual know! 
edge about the causes of the war and 
the atrocities committed by the Naziss 
and, third, to the writing and speaks 
ing of a number of German intellect 
tual leaders. | 

Mr. Draper: One question tha 
comes up in connection with tha; 
whole subject is whether enough anti 
Nazi leadership will develop in Gery 
many along all lines. The de-nazificay 
tion program has necessarily taken | 
great many leaders from the political 
commercial, and educational life of 
Germany because we could not havi} 
those responsible for the war carryy 
ing on afterward. But the de-nazificay 
tion program will shortly be com} 
pleted, and I wondered what yor) 


leadership evelonian 4 in your field? | 


Mr. Taytor: We cleared out abou} 
65 per cent of the teachers and educa} 
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nazification process. That means that 
what is left is really a small group. 


Mr. Rippy: I think that it is as 
much a question of quality as quan- 
tity, do you not? The fact is that 
there are not enough good Germans 
to go around for all purposes. To take 
the educational sphere alone: We 
want the best men and only the best 
as ministers of education, as rectors of 
universities, as heads of teacher- 
training colleges, as heads of the 
schools, and, indeed, as individual 
teachers. I think that there is going 
to be only one solution to this: The 
young men must be brought forward, 
and that will not be an easy problem 
in Germany because there is a natural 
sort of suspicion of the young man. A 
German minister told me that most 
of his colleagues regarded a German 
inspector under the age of forty-five 
as a positive danger because of his 


youth. 


Mr. Havicuurst: Yet, with the 
lack of middle-aged men—men who 
can be trusted—it is inevitable, is it 
not, that the younger generation in 
Germany is going to come out into 
positions of leadership much earlier 
than they have in the past? 


Mr. Rippy: Certainly! 


Mr. ‘Taytor: 
brought out, too. 


They must be 


Mr. Draper: Real progress in 
the political leadership field is cer- 
tainly being made. In representative 
government the German states have 
now adopted constitutions. They have 
state governments of their own choos- 


ing, and leadership, in my opinion, 


will gradually develop. 


Mr. Rippy: I think that we are run- 
ning a danger in this discussion. We 
are talking only about the leaders. I 
think that, equally important, if not 
more important, are the people who 
are going to be led. After all, you will 
always get leaders of a sort—the Ger- 
mans have turned them out in all 
spheres. There is Beethoven, for in- 
stance, in music; Goethe in literature; 
and, in politics, Frederick the Great, 
Bismarck, and Hitler. What seems to 
me to be the important thing is that 
the ordinary people should be able to 
decide who is the good leader, who is 
the bad leader, and choose the right 
one. That is where I think education 
comes in, particularly if the educa- 
tion system is one which aims to 
make the individual look for objec- 
tive facts for himself and judge them. 


Mr. Taytor: That is right. The 
situation which we are facing there is 
a teacher problem. We have about 
forty thousand teachers in the Ameri- 
can Zone, about half of whom are 
well trained. The balance of them you 
might call “six-week wonders.” They 
received six-week courses; they were 
“retreaded” from other professions. 
It is going to take a long time before 
we build up the educational leader- 
ship that must be had there. 

The textbook situation is another 
problem. The Germans have prob- 
ably only one-tenth of the paper need- 
ed in our zone for textbooks. 


Mr. Draper: Some paper is being 


i 


imported now to supplement the in- 
digenous paper which is very short. 


Mr. Havicuurst: Do you mean 
that paper is being supplied now by 


our own government? 


Mr. Draper: Yes, under our appro- 
priations. 


Mr. Ruwpy: I think that people out- 
side Germany do not quite realize 
how serious the situation is. Let me 
take the British Zone alone. To give 
each German child one sheet of fools- 
cap paper a day, for arithmetic, his- 
tory, art, German, and all the other 
subjects, would require four times the 
amount of paper there is for all edu- 
cational purposes—that is, teachers, 
universities, textbooks, etc. 

Will any of this paper which is 
coming into Bizonia be available for 
the British section of Bizonia? 


Mr. Draper: That will be up to 
the authorities there. They have, for 
a long time, been allocating the paper 
made there, and it will be up to the 
American and British authorities in 
Bizonia to work out that problem. 


Mr. Havicuurst: You educators 
have said that the Germans must run 
their own educational system with ad- 
vice from us. Remember, though, that 
the Germans have a long and proud 
tradition of education. The German 
is a schoolmaster. What evidence is 
there that the Germans will take our 
advice and our suggestions? 


Mr. Riwpy: I think that it is quite 
certain that there were many merits 
in the old German education system. 
It is equally certain that there were 
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defects, which appear obvious enough 
to us—for instance, exclusive preoc- 
cupation with academic standards, — 


scholarship, if you like. All that we 


can do is to get our men on the 
ground, not the men up on high, to 


talk with the ordinary German teach- 
er and make him teach again the basic 
principles of education. 


Mr. Havicuurst: When does Ger- ; 


many become democratic? At what 
point will we be ready to move out 
and say that we have done our job 
in Germany? 


Mr. Rippy: I do not think that we 
shall ever have done our job because 
I do not think that it will ever be pos- 
sible to say that democracy has been 
really realized and achieved in any 
country. But we need not worry about 
that. After all, I am told that a 100 
per cent efficient internal combustion 
engine is miles and miles away, but 
that does not prevent us from making 
very good cars. 


Mr. Draper: How long are 
we going to have to occupy Ger- 
many? That is a question often asked. 
We are certainly going to have to 
stay until the threat of Germany 
again breaking the peace has been 
settled. 


Mr. Rivpy: I do think that, as long 
as the occupation goes on, our people 
should be concerned with the educa- 
tional aspects. Indeed, I hope that, 
when the occupation is finished, the 
Germans will invite our people to stay 
over there as a kind of educational 
mission. 
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Mr. Draper: Basically democracy 
means a representative government, 
with freedom for the individual and 
not a police state; and it must be 
based, as I see it, on a self-supporting 
economy. The bizonal authorities 
estimate that, within four years, with 
the help which the American people 
are now being asked for, that can 
come about. 


Mr. Havicuurst: How optimistic 
are you, Taylor, about the prospects 
for German cultural reeducation? 


Mr. Taytor: I am really more op- 
timistic than you might think, and 
one of the reasons is that, as Draper 
says, our armies are going to stay over 
there. If they stay, and we permit the 
Germans to carry on their own reedu- 
cation, as we are allowing them to do, 
then I think that there is a very good 
chance that with our help the thing 
can be done. 

Mr. Rippy: I am optimistic provid- 
ed there are the necessary conditions 
there—that is, a sound economic and 
political settlement. Those you must 
have. 

Mr. Draper: We won the war; 
now we must still win the peace. Ger- 
many needs more food, more coal, 
more steel, and must become self- 


supporting—and, in my opinion, 
will. 


Mr. Havicuurst: Raising the pro- 
ductivity of Germany is essential to 
raising the productivity of all of west- 
ern Europe. We agree on that. That 
is, raising the productivity of Ger- 
many is essential to the economic re- 
covery of all of Europe. But is not a 
highly productive Germany a threat 
to the peace of the world? We think 
that it might be unless democracy 
comes to Germany, together with 
productivity. Our task, then, is as 
much to help establish democracy as 
it is to help restore productivity in 
Germany. 

There are two things that we 
should do: First, we should restore 
the free flow of ideas between Ger- 
many and the rest of the world 
through interchange of books and 
periodicals and through exchange of 
teachers and students and leaders in 
the various walks of life. Second, we 
should help the German people to 
select and train their ablest young 
men and women for democratic lead- 
ership and, what is fully as important, 
to educate the mass of people for ac- 
tive and critical citizenship and thus 
enable them to reject bad leadership. 


pe eee eS ee 


The Rounp Taste, oldest educational program continuously on the air, is broadcast entire- 
ly without script, although participants meet in advance, prepare a topical outline, and ex- 
change data and views. The opinion of each speaker ts his own and in no way involves the 
responsibility of either the University of Chicago or the National Broadcasting Company. 
The supplementary information in this pamphlet has been developed by staff research and 
is not to be considered as representing the opinions of the Rounp TABLE speakers. 


THE STAKES IN GERMAI 


Important factors in the German problem include the future of Frankfort, possible capit 
permission of the New York Times, Sec. 4, p. E5, December 21, 1947). 
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A Special Supplement on 
REPORT ON GERMANY* 


By ROBERT J. HAVIGHURST 


* 


INTRODUCTION 


I ENTERED Germany on September 1, 1947, and left the country twe 
months later, on November 1. The first week was spent in Berlin for orienta 
tion and planning of an itinerary. The last week was also spent in Berlin, for 
final conferences with military government officials and the clearing up of un- 
settled points. 

In the meantime, four weeks were spent in the American Zone of Germany, 
two weeks in the British Zone, one week in the French Zone, and one day in 
the Russian Zone. Headquarters were established for several days at a time at 
centers where living accommodations and transportation could be secured. 
During most of the time, I had the use of an army automobile, and was able te 
get about quite treelyi 


LIFE IN GERMANY 


An American has great difficulty in understanding a German today, for he 
lives at one end of the continuum of plenty, while the German lives at the other 
end. A single objective event has different meanings for these two people. 
Hunger, for example, is an interesting experience to the American which 
stimulates his anticipation of a good meal. Cold makes him think how pleasant 
it will be to get into a warm room. But hunger and cold must mean something 
quite different to the German, who is always hungry and never satisfied, al- 
ways cold in the winter and never warm. 

American experiments on the psychological effects of systematic starvation 
made during the war showed that people’s reigning motives suffer a sharp 
shift as they become chronically hungry. They become more selfish and self- 
centered and less able to be altruistic or to see the point of view of other people. 

When J ate the noon meal with students at the University of Heidelberg in 
their Mensa, or dining hall, I was not really having the same experience as 
these students. For me, the meal consisted of three green and soggy potatoes, 


* The selections in this supplement are reprinted by special permission from Professo! 


Havighurst’s “Report on Germany,” a study of conditions in Germany conducted for th 
Rockefeller Foundation. 
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boiled in their jackets, plus a sour concoction of stewed cucumbers and flour 
paste, made without fat or seasoning of any kind. It was revolting to the taste, 
and only the wish not to offend my hosts made me eat it down. For the students 
it must have meant something quite different. It was their only hot meal of the 
day. It represented two-thirds of their energy intake for the day. They ate it in 
stolid silence, cleaning up the last spot of sour gravy skillfully with motions 
trained to leave nothing edible behind. 

In the long low room, a thousand students sat and ate silently, and silently 
rose and gave their places to another thousand who waited silently in line. 
There was no festivity, no cheerful conversation, no lighting of cigarettes when 
the meal was over. 

While it is impossible for the American to understand the German fully, the 
attempt must be made and should begin with getting as much insight as pos- 

sible into the economic, social, and political conditions of life in Germany 


today.... 
INDIVIDUAL ECONOMIC LIFE 


It is said that the main difference between civilized man and primitive man 
lies in the fact that civilized man has ample time left over for the “higher 
things of life” after he has met his needs for food and shelter, while primitive 
‘man is occupied foremost and nearly always with the search for these basic 
necessities. The average German, in these terms, is more primitive than civi- 
lized. He must spend a very large part of his time seeking food and shelter, 
and he is never free from the worry that he may starve or freeze. Yet he carries 
his civilized motives and habits with him and tries to live up to his old stand- 
ards of culture in his new situation. The resulting conflict of motives shows 
‘most clearly in the lives of the intellectuals—professors and students—who 
have been accustomed to giving little or no thought and time to problems of 
food and shelter, and now find this to be a principal preoccupation, competing 
with their drives to study and teach. | 

One image remains as the symbol of this conflict. A small, thin man of about 
‘sixty was walking along in Goettingen, probably a University professor, for 
‘he wore a stiff white collar, carried a brief case, and looked as though he had 
‘ust come from the lecture hall. He saw something in the street, stopped, picked 
“ap two small pieces of coal, put them into his brief case, and walked on. 

The dean of a university science faculty told me that he had felt compelled to 
give up his research, because he could not find time for it together with a heavy 
load of teaching and the task of finding a living for his wife and two children. 
He spent an average of two hours a day, he said, working in his garden and 
cutting and hauling wood. Weekends he usually had to give a whole day to a 
trip out into the country to get food from acquaintances who lived on the land. 
Furthermore, during the coldest months he could not work in his laboratory at 
all, and he had to stay in bed several hours during the day in order to conserve 


his energy. 
| 
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The rector of a proud university entertained me in his home, which was a 
modest four-room apartment. Since there were only four in his family, he was 
required to release one room by the city housing bureau. Consequently, he 
rented a room to a colleague. In the remaining three rooms they had to use. 
their living room as a dining room and also as a sleeping room for the children. 
“We used to like to entertain students,” his wife said, “but we can do that no’ 
more. We have neither the room nor the necessary food and drink.” | 

A school inspector in Hamburg lives with his wife and two children in the 
54 room apartment that they have had for a long time. Their children are now. 
of college age and should have rooms of their own, but due to the housing 
shortage, they have had to give up two and a half rooms to another family of 
four people. In the remaining three rooms they use two rooms for sleeping pur- 
poses, and one of these rooms they try to keep always quiet, so that he and 
his children can study there. But he fears that he may be asked to give up an- 
other room, in which case there will no longer be any chance of solitude or 
privacy. 

But shelter is less of a problem than food for most people. The basic food 
ration for adults is 1500 calories a day in the American and British zones 
Children get less, and manual workers somewhat more. The only foods not 
rationed are a few leafy vegetables and such peripheral foods as chestnuts, wild 
berries, and dandelion greens, where harvesting and distribution could not 
conceivably be controlled. The ration is met principally with potatoes and 
bread, though a typical ration period would also allow about 4 teaspoon of fat, 
3 ounce of meat, 3 ounce of sugar per day, and perhaps a pound of fruit or veg- 
etables a week. ; 

When the basic ration was set in 1945, it was announced that it would prob- 
ably be raised to 1800 calories, or even 2000 calories. But actually it was re- 
duced in the spring of 1946, as local stocks of potatoes were used up, to 1186 
calories in the American Zone and a similar amount in the British Zone. Again 
in the spring of 1947 the potatoes gave out and the ration fell below the basic 
level. Since the 1947 potato harvest was the smallest in history due to the worst 
drought in a century, the people expect that they will fall below the basic level 
late in the winter of 1947-48. 

A few people attempt to get along on the basic ration. They are mostly old 
people, who are too feeble to get out and scrounge for more food, and the 
people of marginal health and intelligence who live mostly on public welfare 
assistance, and students, who want to spend as much time as possible on their 
studies and do not have families to look after their food needs. 

Nobody claims that 1500 calories is sufficient to keep a person in working 
condition, especially in the winter. Hence most families use a large part of their 
time in searching for extra food, A certain amount can be bought at extremely 


high prices in the Black Market. A pound of butter, for example, may be 
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bought for 200 marks, where its legal price is 1.8 marks. But most of the search 
for food takes the form of expeditions out into the country to buy or barter with 
the farmers. Every farmer is required by law to deliver all of his crop except a 
liberal allowance for his own consumption and for seed to licensed dealers. But 
the prices he receives are controlled and kept down, and he can secure from 50 
to 150 times the legal price by selling directly to the person who comes out to 
his farm and begs him to sell. If he does not sell in the Black Market, he may 
have a host of relatives in the city who come out to see him periodically and ask 
him to sell them food at legal prices or to trade for clothing, furniture, and 
other things which he cannot buy in the stores. 

Probably every farmer in Germany carries one or more city families on his 
back in this way, and certainly a great many farmers sell or barter some of their 
product illegally. As for the town and city dwellers, certainly the overwhelm- 
ing majority of them either secure food illegally on the Black Market or have 
arrangements with relatives on the land. Policemen and judges make a show 
of attempting to enforce the laws against Black-Market trading, and occasion- 
ally farmers are fined for it, but even law-enforcing agents must get a part of 
their food illegally... 

Another example of the desperate food situation is afforded by a report from 
the University of Heidelberg. Here, as in other university towns, the students 
are in a disadvantageous position because: (1) they do not live with their 
families; (2) they do not have time to stand in line before the shops which have 
rationed food (the possession of a ration card does not guarantee food; one 
must find a shop which has food in stock; sometimes the stocks are exhausted 
before everybody is supplied. Those who have the time or intelligence can go 
to the best places and stand in line longest and thus get the best quality of 
food); (3) they do not have stoves or cooking utensils for the preparation of 
food; (4) being strangers, usually, to the neighborhood, they do not have con- 
tacts in the country which permit them to secure extra food from the farmers 
easily. 

T help make up for these disadvantages, the university usually operates a 
dining hall which provides one or two hot meals a day. The students give their 
ration coupons to the university, and the management of the dining hall 
attempts to supplement the diet with unrationed food wherever possible. For 
example, food shipments from American sources often find their way to the 
university dining halls. The students generally buy their bread separately and 
use it for breakfast and for a snack at other times. It is very common to see a 
German student gnawing at a piece of black bread between his classes. At 
Heidelberg during the winter of 1946-47, there was sufficient food to provide 
two hot meals a day, which gave a total of about one thousand calories. This, 
supplemented by the bread ration, gave the student about 1500 calories a day. 
However, potatoes ran short in May, and it was necessary to reduce the offering 
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to one meal a day. In October of 1947 the university was securing for each 
student daily 400 grams of potatoes (little less than 1 pound), 25 grams of 
meat (a little less than 1 ounce), 5.4 grams of fat (about a half teaspoonful). 
This allowed students to have two meat days a week and to have gravy for 
their potatoes made with fat once or twice a week. Only one meal was being 
served per day, and the authorities were having so much difficulty in securing 
potatoes that they were afraid that they might not be able to finish the semes- 
ter. They have no hope of being able to feed students during the spring semes- 
ter unless supplies of food are made available by the military government. 

The Student Welfare Committee of the University of Heidelberg has pre- 
pared a statement of its needs in case an addition of a thousand calories a day 
were to be provided on top of the basic potato and bread ration. The principal 
items in this list are fat, dried milk, flour, dried vegetables, and sugar. They 
have sent this list to their government in Stuttgart and hope that help will 
come from America. They have also requested four thousand pairs of leather 
or rubber soles for shoes and four thousand pairs of shoe laces. In addition, they 
list themselves as needing two thousand and five hundred pairs of trousers and 
a similar quantity of underwear. Furthermore, they request for each student 
25 sheets of paper, 2 notebooks, and 2 pencils. This list coming from the Alma 
Mater of the Student Prince, gives some idea of the elemental quality of the 
needs of German universities. ... 

“We believe that direct and immediate help forthcoming from people 
abroad who take interest in our responsibilities and apprehensions can con- 
tribute to warding off successfully immeasurable and maybe lasting detrimen- 
tal consequences. In view of the urgency of the problem, such help, if forth- 
coming, would best be channelled directly to the Universities and the other 
Schools of Higher Studies. At present, many of our students do not enjoy more 
than one full meal a day. In case they could receive another meal in addition, 
the worst results, we hope, would be avoided. 

“We are aware of the fact that similar emergencies exist in other countries 
devastated by war. We believe, however, that perhaps in no other country 
physical misery is connected to a larger extent than in Germany, with un- 
certainty regarding the future and with a growing feeling of despair. We are, 
moreover, fully aware of the large help which has been given to us from 
abroad through official and private endeavors. This awareness, too, makes it 
difficult and painful for us to confess our fears. But we do not want to refrain 
from uttering them and calling the attention to them, as otherwise—we are led 
to think—we would neglect our duties as fellow-men and educators.” 


Muenster, Westphalia, September 10, 1947 


The economic need of the university student may be seen in a slightly more 
agreeable form in the following two accounts of visits to students: 
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(1) Visit to a theological student in Goettingen. 


“T called on L at his room which was a small place about 8 by 10 feet in an 
apartment house. He said that he had a much finer room than he had the year 
before and that his landlady was an excellent person. In one corner of the 
room was a small iron stove. On a balcony outside his window was a small pile 
of coal briquettes and a larger pile of wood. As a sublessee, he had the right to 
a ration of coal and wood. He had already traded a small amount of his coal to 
his landlady for things he needed. He also had 200 pounds of brown coal in the 
basement, but it would not burn in his stove. He hoped to be able to trade it 
with someone who could use it. There may be further rations during the win- 
ter and there may not. Last winter he got a total of 400 pounds of wood and 
200 pounds of coal. Since he did not have a stove in his room, he gave his fuel 
to another student whose room he shared for study. He showed me with great 
pride his small library of some forty books. Some of these he was using current- 
ly, while others he expected to use in barter for books which he would need. A 
German university student now buys almost any book he can secure, whether 
it is in his own field or not. The opportunity of purchasing books for cash is 
extremely limited. Usually it is necessary to turn in another book in trade. 
Incidentally, when a shipment of new books is secured for a university course, 
the instructors have taken to issuing certificates to the members of their classes, 
which permit them to purchase a book. The book-seller is then instructed to 
sell this book only to people who have certificates. 


THE UNIVERSITIES 


The German universities opened again in the spring or autumn of 1946. 
Within a year they were all operating with overflow enrolments although 
faculties were depleted; and, in most cases, their buildings were damaged. By 
the spring of 1947, the absolute limit on enrolment had been reached, and 
every university was turning away many more applicants than it could accept. 
In fact, the pressure was so great, that less than one in five qualified applicants 
could be accepted. Every German university in the three western zones now 
has an enrolment from 50 per cent to 500 per cent greater than before the war. 
The University of Munich, operating in a plant at least 50 per cent destroyed 
by bombs, has 10,500 students and a faculty about two thirds the size of its pre- 
war faculty. Erlangen, with 1,200 students before the war, now has 6,000 stu- 
dents in a plant which was not bombed. Heidelberg with 4,400 students now 
has two thirds as many instructors as before the war with 2,100 students. One 
entirely new university has been established under French protection at Mainz 
and now has 5,000 students. The total number of German university students 
is conservatively estimated at 175 per cent of the pre-war enrolment. No 
doubt this total would be doubled if the universities could take all qualified 


candidates. 
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CAUSES OF INCREASED ENROLMENT 


The increase of university enrolment in Germany is due to three causes. 
First, there is a ten-year backlog of students. The group who finished second- 
ary school in 1935 and 1936 went immediately into the compulsory work serv- 
ice, from there into the military service, and from there into the war. Those in 
this age group who survived the war, some 50 per cent or 60 per cent, were 
ready for university work in 1946. 

The second reason for increased enrolment is that there are few ways to 
spend money. Consequently, any family which can spare 100 or 150 marks a 
month is inclined to spend it on university education for its young people, on 
the theory that this is a useful investment for money which could not be in- 
vested in any other way, and could not be spent on anything except the pur- 
chase of a few items at black market prices. 

The third cause for increased enrolment is that there are few attractive alter- 
natives for young men and women today. Retail business, which would nor- 
mally attract many of these young people, is almost dead in Germany, since 
there are very few consumer goods, and few places to sell them. Industry, 
which is operating at one-third to one-half its pre-war level, is not making 
heavy demands for young manpower. Consequently, young people are in- 
clined to invest their present years in education, hoping that opportunities will 
be greater when they come out of the university. 

The pressure of students for admission to the universities is creating a prob- 
lem of student selection. This is being met by raising entrance standards, and 
by establishing criteria for the dropping of students who are not doing satisfac- 
tory work. Entrance standards are raised usually by the simple device of ad- 
mitting students with only a high grade in the secondary school-leaving exami- 
nation. There is also a much disputed selective procedure in the universities of 
the Soviet Zone which involves an oral examination and preference for chil- 
dren of working-class parents. There is some talk among university entrance 
officers of using tests of the American type, but so far no one has ventured in 
this direction. 

The time-honored practice among German students of “pretending” to 
study while having oneself a good time caused some apprehension but seems 
really not to present a serious problem. For example, 100 students at the Uni- 
versity of Munich were taken at random and given a surprise examination to 
find out whether they were working on their current courses. Only two failed 
to make a creditable showing. Most universities have now established some 
kind of check of the progress of students, often through an examination at the 
end of two or three years of university work. 


PHYSICAL CONDITIONS OF THE UNIVERSITIES 


There are four universities which were essentially undamaged by air raids: 


Heidelberg, Erlangen, Goettingen, and Tuebingen. But the physical plants of 
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these universities are sadly run down. For example, there is a severe shortage 
of electric light bulbs. It was said that the university library at Goettingen has 
only fourteen light bulbs, whereas it should have several hundred. 

The remaining universities are from 50 per cent to 80 per cent destroyed. 
Out of 82 lecture rooms in the University of Munich, for example, 26 are now 
usable. The shortage of rooms, combined with large enrolment, means that 
large classes are crowded into small rooms. For example: 

University of Munich, October 17. “I looked in on a lecture by a law profes- 
sor which was being held in the largest available lecture room with the excep- 
tion of the great auditorium. This lecture room which seated about 500 was 
filled with about 600 students. Although it was bitter cold outside, 7 degrees 
below freezing, the room itself was hot and stifling without artificial heat. 
The professor down in front had just the space between his lecture desk and 
his blackboard to himself. He was surrounded by students, including some 15 
or 20 who had draped themselves over his lecture desk in order to write their 
notes. 

“Coming from this lecture, I noticed a small man with a small, pointed 
beard, wearing a faded army uniform including cap and long overcoat. His 
face was gray and wrinkled. He seemed curiously out of place in this group of 
predominantly young people. He was not dressed well enough to be a profes- 
sor, and yet seemed to be of another generation than the students. I asked my 
companion about him, and was told that he is a student aged 28, and has just 
returned from six years in a prison camp in Russia.” ... 


FACULTY 


The typical German university faculty consists of a large block of men over 
sixty, a similar-sized block of assistants and docents under thirty-five, and a 
very thin distribution of professors between thirty-five and sixty. The actual 
size of the faculty is in all cases less than that before the war. Heidelberg, for 
example, had 171 instructors in the summer semester of 1947, as compared 
with 233 in 1939 when the enrolment was approximately half the present en- 
rolment. The reason for the small faculty size is that a considerable portion of 
faculty members were dismissed at the end of the fighting for National Social- 
ist affiliation, and only relatively few people with acceptable scholarship and 
political records have been found to take their places. An extreme case is that 
of the social science group in the University of Heidelberg which consisted, 
before the war, of 18 people. All but one of these men were discharged. Pro- 
fessor Alfred Weber, who had been discharged in 1933, was invited back and 
since that time two more professors have been secured. 

The process known as “denazification” (eliminating Nazis from responsible 
position in German society) hit the German universities hard, because after 
1937 it was practically impossible to hold a position in a German university 
without being nominally a member of the Nationalist Socialist Party. Since the 
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German universities were state institutions, the faculty members were state 
employees and were therefore especially vulnerable to pressure from the Na- 
tional Socialist Party. A few of the older men in certain departments seem to 
have resisted successfully the order to join the Party, but practically all 
younger and middle-aged men either joined the Party, or were discharged in 
1937 if they were not previously members. All such men were automatically 
disqualified for teaching when the universities reopened, until such time as 
they could prove to a denazification tribunal that they had joined the Party 
under duress. A number of men have been reinstated through this process, but 
faculties of certain schools have lost large proportions of their members who 
will probably not be reinstated under the present policy. Those faculties which 
had the largest proportion of active Nazis were law and medicine. 

A very large proportion of the men who have officially retired upon reaching 
an age between sixty-five and seventy are still carrying a full load of teaching. 
At Heidelberg, Alfred Weber, for example, is about seventy-five, and Profes- 
sor Sommerfeld at Munich is about seventy-nine. 

The German university professor normally receives a salary of 1,000 to 1,200 
marks a month of which 400 or 500 marks is deducted for income tax. The 
income tax law sets an effective limit on income at 13,000 marks a year. 
Salaries are being paid regularly. In the Soviet Zone, there is a practice of 
awarding certain people a refund of the fourth quarter of their income tax 
payment in recognition of distinguished service to society. Most professors re- 
ceive this award. 


STUDENTS 


The present-day student body of the German universities differs in much 
the same way from the pre-war student body as is the case in the American 
universities. They are older, the modal age for German university students 
being about twenty-five. Quite a few of them are married, the usual figure be- 
ing about 10 per cent. The proportion of women students is about 20 to 25 
per cent. 

Of the male students, some 20 to 25 per cent have been wounded in the war. 
There are three categories of which the third, known as “severely disabled,” 
means that an arm or a leg has been lost, or the individual is blind. The num- 
ber of male students in this category varies some 8 to 12 per cent. A special 
dining room is usually provided for the use of these young men. 

There is a limitation on the admission of students who have been leaders 
in Nazi organizations such as the Hitler Youth, or in certain categories of the 
army. Such students are limited to 10 per cent of the total enrolment. How- 
ever, there seems to be no particular limitation on the number of former army 
officers. 5 per cent of the men at Goettingen were regular army officers, which 
means that they had entered the army as a career before the war. 32 per cent 
were reserve officers, which means that while they had not gone into the army 
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as a career, they served as commissioned officers. Only 6 per cent of the men 
in the summer semester of 1947 had never been in the armed services. 

There is a great deal of discussion in Germany of the desirability of extend- 
ing greater educational opportunities to children of parents in the lower eco- 
nomic groups. Accordingly, it is of some interest to note the social and econom- 
ic status of the parents of university students. This does not vary a great deal 
in the ten universities for which I secured the data. The number of children 
of semi-skilled and unskilled workers varies from 2 to 4 per cent. This propor- 
tion has not changed from the pre-war figure. Another 3 to 8 per cent are the 
children of farmers. The overwhelming majority are children of middle class 
business and professional people. In so far as it is desirable to increase the 
proportion of workers’ children immediately in the university, some provision 
will have to be made to admit students who have not gone through the second- 
ary school, since practically all workers’ children go to the elementary school 
and are not eligible for entrance into the university. The universities in the 
Soviet Zone have made provision for admitting young people who do not have 
a secondary school diploma but who seem to show promise. Leipzig, for 
example, had some 20 per cent of the students in this category last summer, 
and this number was to be doubled this winter... . 


YOUTH PROBLEMS AND POLICIES 


When I went to Germany, I was especially curious to find out what the 
young people were like. Here, if anywhere, I thought I would find something 
essentially strange and sinister—something poisonous. I would find a genera- 
tion who had been educated for death. 

Arriving in the city of Frankfurt, I found a horde of young black-shirted 
fellows loafing around the railway station selling cigarettes and other articles. 
With their long blond hair making a contrast with black shirts and black 
baggy trousers, and with their furtive, watchful expressions, these boys left 
the impression that they were ready for any adventure with a criminal or 
abnormal slant. “Dangerous Nobodys,” they have been called, and they “live 
black,” with false identity papers, on American food purchased in the black 
market. 

So my first expectations were amply fulfilled. Then I saw, in my first visits 
in the cities of the British Zone, groups of homeless young boys, eight, ten, 
and twelve years old, and a training school for delinquent girls, aged twelve 
to sixteen, where I was informed that a third of these girls had venereal 
diseases. 

These observations will be presented in more detail to show the extent of 
demoralization which has actually taken place; but it gradually became evi- 
dent to me that here I was seeing only the extreme, and that the picture was 
very much out of focus. I visited organized groups of young people—about a 
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dozen in various parts of the country; I talked with thirty leaders of youth 
groups; I saw upwards of two hundred young adults who were leading Ger- 
man youth groups, as they met in training conferences. Gradually the picture 
changed focus and soon I realized that I was seeing the same type of people, 
behaving in the same way that young people behave in the United States. 

There were youth organized by the churches, Catholic and Protestant, 
looking and talking just like the young people in summer institutes at the 
lakes and Chatauqua grounds of Wisconsin and Iowa. There were athletic 
organizations just like the teams to be found on play-grounds, vacant lots, and 
YMCA gymnasiums in America, except that they played different games. 
There were small groups of communist youth, with bright, intense young 
people as leaders, just as can be seen in New York City or Chicago. The 
German youth sing a good deal more than the American youth, but otherwise 
there seems to be no great difference. What differences do exist are quantita- 
tive rather than qualitative, that is, there are relatively more German youth 
in certain categories than would be found in America, and relatively fewer 
in others... . 

THE REAL YOUTH PROBLEM 

There is a youth problem in Germany of a vast and complex nature. It is a 
problem of young children, adolescents and young adults. There are three 
causes for it. One cause is hopelessness for the future. A young German man 
wrote the following statement which was given to the American Military 
Governor anonymously in a small city in the American Zone: 

“The German youth do not want alms; they want to earn their bread 
honestly by selling their merchandise which has been produced by their work, 
and they still hope that the Allies, who fought against Hitler for right and 
humanity, now also will help for humanity’s sake this beaten nation. The 
young people in their shabby clothes and torn shoes, who in spite of hunger 
and distress pursue thier vocational training in factories and workshops, 
offices and universities, are giving evidence of this. 

“Because they see no more reason to hope, the younger generation lose 
faith, and because they have no more faith they have no activity. The fatal 
sentence ‘food comes first and then morality’ is spoken more and more by 
young people. On this condition bolshevism is prospering. .. . 

“Only by the spirit of Christianity, the spirit of love and reconciliation, 
respect and tolerance, by the spread of righteousness and cleanliness in public 
life, can a change for the better come.”... 

A second cause of the youth problem is inadequate family life. In the school 
rooms which I visited, the teacher or the school inspector would often ask the 
children whose parents were refugees from the East to stand. These young- 
sters would rise, some of them apparently proud to be shown this attention, 
while others were somewhat ashamed of being singled out in this way. For- 
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tunately, nobody asked those whose fathers were not at home to rise, but I 
asked the teachers of a number of classes how many of the children were 
without fathers. The number was usually about one-third for the younger 
children. Some of these fathers will yet return, since there are still a million 
and a half German soldiers in prison camps in Russia, Britain, and France; 
but at least a fourth of German youngsters below ten will have to grow up 
without fathers. There is little or no chance of their mothers remarrying, since 
there is already a surplus of single women in Germany. There are also many 
adolescent youngsters in families without fathers. This puts a great strain, 
especially upon adolescent boys, who must take on the responsibilities of 
manhood earlier. They must go to work, earn money, and make decisions 
beyond their years. This has resulted in many cases in boys taking up smoking 
and drinking and other adult habits much earlier than would normally be 
the case. The broken family is also hard on the adolescent girl, who has less 
than the usual amount of protection and guidance in a society which is un- 
usually complex and frustrating to her. 

A third cause of the youth problem is faulty education for democracy. 
Those young people who have gone through the schools of the Hitler period 
certainly lack an education which is of constructive value for democracy, even 
though their education may not have been as fundamentally perverting as has 
been sometimes supposed. .. . 


EDUCATION IN THE SCHOOLS 


It is a presumptuous thing to talk about “re-educating” a nation of seventy 
million people. No one with a decent amount of intellectual modesty and 
moral wisdom would talk seriously of such a thing unless he was convinced 
that it simply had to be done, and was prepared to face the many moral and 
tactical difficulties involved. We Americans have faced this problem honestly, 
and we have decided that we must undertake this job. However, we have 
defined it as a cooperative task in which we work with those Germans who 
are democrats and who themselves believe that re-education is the most impor- 
tant cause to which they can devote their lives. 

To evaluate a program for the re-education of Germany, one must under- 
stand what the National Socialists did to education, what things must be 
undone in German education, and what new things must be done. One must 
also reckon with the facts that the physical school plant in Germany was 
shattered by the war, and the German teaching staff has been profoundly dis- 
turbed and disorganized, first by ten years of Nazi domination, then by the 
war, and then by denazification. Approximately one half of the German 
school teachers were dismissed from their positions in 1945 as a result of Nazi 
affiliation, and at present the number of former teachers allowed in the 
schools varies from 40 to 80 per cent. All textbooks were called in and most 
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of them were pulped because they were so thoroughly infected with Nazi 
teaching. 

Consequently the German school system had to be carried on without text- 
books, with a severe shortage of teachers, and with inadequate physical 
plant. The job could not be done well in the first few years. The most that 
could be hoped for was that teaching could be done reasonably well according 
to pre-1933 standards while basic educational reforms were decided upon 
and put into effect over a period of at least a decade. 

In addition to difficulties in the formal educational system in Germany, the 
task of establishing a thoroughly democratic education was made more difhi- 
cult by the external environment in which children must live in Germany. 

Schools are certainly not the most important influence in the formation of 
the sentiments of children. Far more important are two other influences on 
the children’s lives—the family and the community. The German community 
today contains several institutions which do not give rise to democratic senti- 
ments in youth. One of these is the DP camp, the camp for Displaced Persons. 
Probably half of the children in Germany today live in communities which 
contain camps where one group of people live segregated from the rest of the 
population, and do not participate in the organized life of the community, 
and are despised by the community. German children see other children liy- 
ing behind barbed wire fences, going to separate schools. They hear their 
parents talk about these people as “those Polish Swine” or “those Black 
Market Jews” or “those Loafers from the East.” German children thus absorb 
the view that it is all right for one set of people to live in segregation and that 
probably such people belong to “an inferior race.” Another social group which 
is suffering from social discrimination in Germany are the German refugees 
from the East. These refugee families furnish one-third to one-fourth of the 
school children in the smaller cities and villages. Although they speak the 
same language and have the same national sentiments as the remainder of the 
Germans, these people are often looked upon as interlopers who are taking 
the bread out of the mouths of their hosts and squeezing them out of living 
quarters. Many of the refugees themselves think of their stay in western 
Germany as temporary, and hope to get back to their homeland in the East. 
Hence they do not make efforts to merge themselves with the local German 
society. The result is that the German children of the majority group are 
growing up with sentiments which encourage discrimination against refugee 
families. 

A further cause of undemocratic sentiments in children is the existence in 
Germany of a group of conquerors who have power and privilege on another 
level than that of the German population. Children see American men, 
women, and children as possessors of automobiles, the best houses, plenty of 
coal, plenty of food, chocolates, cigarettes, and all the other symbols of com- 
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fort which the Germans are denied. This gives rise to undemocratic attitudes 
in one of two ways. Either the children are told by their parents, and they tell 
one another, “They won the war; they have a right to these things”; and thus 
they come to accept as normal and proper a distinction in standard of living 
between a conquered people and their conquerors. The alternative for the 
children is to be told by their parents and others, “They are robbers. They are 
taking these things from us, the rightful owners.” If they grow up with this 
kind of attitude, the German children can hardly be expected to learn 
democracy from the Americans. Instead they will be inclined to reject any- 
thing American. 

The effect of these external social conditions is made worse by the fact that 
German family life has been severely dislocated by war losses. Approximately 
one-third of German children in the early years of school are without fathers 
and will grow up without fathers. 

Thus the German child lives in a society where social institutions have 
been perverted, and where basic economic problems cry for solution. This is 
not a fertile soil for the growth of democratic sentiments. However good the 
schools may be, they are bound to wage an unequal battle against the in- 
formal educative forces in the social environment of present-day Germany. 

One must work for the improvement of formal education and at the same 
time for the restoration of the social body to health in Germany. One can not 
be very optimistic about immediate production of young democrats in Ger- 
many, but neither should one be pessimistic about the future in long-range 
terms. Rather one must be realistic about the necessity for improvement of 
formal education in Germany, and one must think in terms of results ten 
years from now rather than ten months from now. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE MIDDLE AGE GROUP 


In the solution of Germany’s problem, the age group from 25 to 50 is of 
crucial importance. This age group has been hastily and wrongfully dismissed 
by many people as “‘a lost generation.” It has been said that the people in this 
age group are those who were most responsible for Germany’s guilt. It has 
been said that the ablest of them were either killed in World War I or World 
War II or they have committed themselves so thoroughly to National Socialist 
policies that they can never be trusted to take responsible places in a demo- 
cratic Germany. While there is a good deal of truth in these statements, they 
overlook the following facts. (1) There was a considerable number of people 
in this age group who were anti-Nazis and who either were punished for this 
or remained in silent opposition during the past twelve or fifteen years. There 
are a substantial number of men in the German government today who suf- 
fered physical torture at the hands of the Nazis or who lost their positions. 
These men are stronger democrats than the average men in the governments 


of the western democracies. (2) A critical evaluation of the people in the age 
group 25 to 50 indicates that there are many with high qualities of character 
and intellect. While there is no surfeit of such people in Germany, there are 
enough of them to man the higher positions in government, industry, educa- 
tion, and the church reasonably well. I have a list of thirty people whom I met 
in the fields of education, politics, and journalism who can hold their own 
with the best of people in the USA. (3) The leadership of the German people, 
for better or for worse, is in the hands of this age group and will be for twenty 
years. This leadership is shared at present with older people who have been 
drafted back into service, but are tired and will pass very quickly off the scene. 
The younger generation is probably less well prepared for leadership in Ger- 
many than in any other country today. After a period of education and re- 
education, they will be ready, but not during the next decade. 

Consequently, I hope that there will be no blanket condemnation of any 
one age group in Germany and I hope that the democratic leaders in the cru- 
cial middle age group will be recognized and given the help they need. 


CONCLUSION 


As a conclusion to this statement of opinion about the German problem, I 
shall report a conversation with a young American Military Government off- 
cer. This young man was leading a lonely life as one of a three-man team in a 
county seat, where he was isolated both from the American social life, which 
has been established in a few large centers of Military Government, and also 
from the German social life because he was one of the conquerors and must 
maintain distance. He wanted nothing so much as to get back home to 
America and resume a civilian career. His life in Germany was a round of 
frustration and loneliness and yet he was convinced that his work was impor- 
tant and that he must continue to do it. He said: 

“Either we let Germany go down into ruin, in which case the rest of us will 
become involved in its aftermath, or we help Germany make something better 
of herself, and in the process we make ourselves better. We are in a paradoxi- 
cal spot. The Germans brought this on themselves and on the world, but we 
can not afford the pleasure of revenge and punishment. We must try to help 
ae to become better people and in so doing we become better people our- 
selves.” 
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